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maintained in these articles of Warfield's, or the writings of Forsythe, or 
any others which he has had the privilege of reading, which avoids con- 
tradictory elements in its conception or statement, and believes that if 
it can be conceived or stated so as to avoid such elements of contra- 
diction, and the theory be then found to have value not only as a key 
to ancient narratives and creeds but as a principle of interpretation of 
life and of the universe, of man and God, it would be a great achieve- 
ment for its defenders so to state it. 

E. Albert Cook 

CONGKEGATIONAL COLLEGE OF CANADA 



LUKE 17:20-21. AN EXEGETICAL STUDY 

The Greek text of Luke 17:20-21 is free from variants of exegetical 
significance and is printed by all modern editors as follows: 

*RTrepu>Tr)$(i<: Se wo tw <&ap«ratW irdre ipxer<u y /SatriAeux rtm dam, 
airtKpiOrj avrots km ttirev * ovk cpxerai V j8ao»A«a roD 6tdv fiera iraparriprjatiiK, 
ovSt ipownv • l8ov Soe rj ■ ckci • iSov yap ij /iicrtAtiit tov Otov evros vp.S>v itrriv. 

Both Revised Versions agree in their rendition of the passage: "And 
being asked by the Pharisees, when the kingdom of God cometh, he 
answered them and said, The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion: neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of 
God is within you." And both Versions give as a marginal alternative 
for the last two words the translation, "in the midst of you." 

Three words only cause real difficulty in translation, namely, 
vaparrjprpK, «t©V, and «mv — "observation," "within," and "is." 
The first of these is found only here in the New Testament and not at all 
in the LXX, but in "secular" Greek it is not uncommon. Its meaning 
is "observation" in almost any sense of the word, as for instance, 
"astronomic observation" (Diodorus i. 28), "medical observation of the 
course of a disease" 1 (Galen, De Opt. i. 109), "observation of a festival" 
(Ad Diognet. iv. 5), etc. In the present passage, however, fiera irapa- 
rqpij<T€(iK, "with observation" (preposition of attendant circumstances) 
can mean only "so that it can be perceived." But whether this 
"observation" is to be gained by signs accompanying or preceding the 
phenomenon can be settled only from the context. 

The case of evros is more complicated. The word is common 
enough in secular Greek and before a noun or a pronoun in the singular 

1 Cf. Hobart, The Medical Language of St. Luke, p. 153. 
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means "within," 2 or, when used absolutely and supplied with the article, 
it means the "inner part." This latter use is found in Matt. 23 : 26 (the 
only other occurrence of the word in the New Testament) and in the 
LXX is found in Ps. 102 : 1 (103 : 1) ; Is. 16:11; Sir. 19:26; IMacc.4:48. 
The former use of the word occurs in the LXX in Ps. 38:4 (39:3); 
108:22 (109:22); Cant. 3:10, and is a variant in Job 18:19 — seven (or 
eight) occurrences in all in the LXX. But the use before a noun or 
pronoun in the plural (as here) is more difficult. (1) The simplest use 
is where the prepositional force is directed toward each member of the 
plural group separately, the usage presupposed in the translation 
"within you." This use is represented, e.g., in Symmachus' version of 
the O.T. in Ps. 72:21 (73:21), oros tS>v vttjtpHv, "within the reins." 
And this meaning of the word is that assumed by the Greek patristic 
commentators on Luke 17 : 21, by Chrysostom most notably. (2) If the 
members of the plural group form a continuous whole (as "boundaries" 
in a local, "days" in a temporal sense), the prepositional force may be 
directed toward this whole. Modern English would then translate 
normally by "within," although "in the midst of" would be a possible 
(slightly archaic) rendition. So Symmachus in Hab. 3:2, tiros iw 
ivtavrlbv, "within the years"; Mic. 5:6 (5), ords irvXfiv ovtj/s, "within 
her gates." This use is common in, the papyri 3 and seems to be 
the only use in them of «ros before a plural but in Luke 17:21 it 
is impossible. (3) When the members of the plural group are separated 
objects, the prepositional force may still be directed toward the group as 
a whole, but then in English " within " cannot normally be used in transla- 
tion and instead " in the midst of " (or " among ") is employed. This is a 
good classical usage (Xenophon, Anabasis, ivrbs avrHv, used of baggage 
and men, "in their midst," i. 10. 3) and is found in Symmachus Ps. 87 : 6 
(88:5), evros veKplov iXevdtpos, "free among the dead"; Ps. 140:5 
(141:5), «vtos t&v KOKifiv ovtSv, "in the midst of their evils"; Lam. 1:3, 
evros t5>v dXifMrmv owtijv, "in the midst of those troubling her."* It is 

3 Exceptionally before a noun in the singular the word may mean "before." 
Aquila in Job 2:8 has the curious phrase 6t4j ti)s airoSov, "in the midst of the 
ash-heap." 

» Local use PF, i, 50, 4, 13, 36, 80; OP, iv, 729, 30; temporal use RL, 4, 1; 6, 2-3, 
56, 1; OP, ii, 237, viii, 31; GULp, i, 107, 5; AP, ii, 72, 5; 80, 16; PF, i, 83, 10-12. 

* Von Dobschtitz, The Eschatology of the Gospels, p. 131, footnote, writes, "It is 
worth remark that the parallels brought forward in favour of the meaning 'in the midst 
of you' are all taken from early writers, as Thukydides, Plato, Xenophon." The 
examples quoted from Symmachus supply this omission. And they have special 
importance, inasmuch as Symmachus endeavored to give a translation in idiomatic 
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also the meaning of hrrbs assumed by the Latin translators (both the 
Old Latin and the Vulgate here have intra vos) and by both of the 
Old Syriac versions (bainathkhon in both Sinaitic and Curetonian) and, 
probably, in the Peshitto also (begaw menkhon, with a possibility that 
the last phrase may mean "within you"). 

Consequently, the linguistic evidence for the use of the word else- 
where gives little help in the present case. Retranslation into Aramaic 
does not help at all, for the meaning must be fixed in the Greek before 
the Aramaic equivalent can be selected. (A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 
p. 87, gives up the attempt; Dalman, The Words of Jesus, fixes on 
begawwekhon, "P^WS "within you," p. 145; cf. also the indecision of 
Schmidt, The Prophet of Nazareth, p. 309.) Nor does the LXX help, for 
its three or four anarthrous usages of the word are all before singulars. 
But when Luke's general style is brought into consideration a certain 
advantage is given to (1), since for "in the midst of " before a plural Luke 
uses «v iiiatp in 2:46; 8:7; 10:3 (this instance being taken from Q, 
Matt. 10:16); 24:36; Acts 1:15; 2:22; 27:21, and before a singular in 
Luke 21:21; 22:55; Acts 17:22. So there is a probability that if he 
had here meant "in the midst" he would have used h> pary and the 
fact that he has not done so points to the translation "within." But, of 
course, such an argument is far from final, all the more as there is always 
a possibility that in the present case Luke has simply transcribed some 
source that was already written in Greek (so B. Weiss, Die Quellen der 
synopHschen Ueberlieferung, p. 69, who prints «rds as part of Q). 

With lanv, "is," the problem is the force of the tense. The 
present here may be timeless, denoting simply a general truth (gnomic 
present). Or it may be a strict present, emphasizing the time of speak- 
ing. Or, like the verb " cometh," it may stand for a future in a proleptic 
sense. As far as the form itself is concerned there is no way of settling 
the question, and these ambiguities, when combined with those of 
evros give, obviously, a number of possibilities of interpretation. 

Broadly speaking, however, these possibilities reduce to three: (a) 
The kingdom of God cometh not so that it can be observed: neither shall 
they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the kingdom of God is within your 
hearts; (b) The kingdom of God cometh not so that it can be observed 
(or predicted): neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! for lo, the 
kingdom of God is in your midst; (c) The kingdom of God cometh not 

Greek. Dobschutz' further words "whereas the LXX uses the word in the sense of 
'in the interior of" require some qualification from the fact that all the (very few) 
occurrences in the LXX are before a singular. 
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so that it can be predicted: neither shall they say, Lo, here! or, There! 
for, lo, the kingdom of God shall be in your midst. 

a) is the translation adopted in the special commentaries on the Third 
Gospel of Godet (1888), and Wellhausen (1904), and much more cau- 
tiously favored by H. J. Holtzmann (Hand-Commentar, 1901; see also 
below under c) and by Bruce {Expositor's Greek Testament, 1897), while 
among the long list of more general writers who uphold this interpretation 
may be mentioned E. Haupt (Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu, pp. 
12-15, I 895), Dalman (The Words of Jesus, Eng. trans., pp. 143-47, 
1902), Schmidt (The Prophet oj Nazareth, p. 309, 1905), von Dobschiitz 
(The Eschatology of the Gospels, pp. 129-32, 1910), and Feine (Theologie 
des Neuen Testaments, 2d ed., pp. 56-57, 1911). 

This interpretation divests the Kingdom of external characteristics 
and makes it a matter of interior disposition, "wherever there is a heart 
properly inclined toward God, there is the Kingdom of God." Parallels 
— or partial parallels — to this are easily adducible from the teaching of 
Jesus, to whom, indeed, the heart was the only part of man that mattered 
(Matt. 5:3, 8; Mark 7:20-23, etc.). And certain analogies to this 
interpretation can be discovered in Jewish thought, more especially if 
"Kingdom" be emphasized as "sovereignty." So in Berakhoth 2, 2 the 
order of the words in the Sh e ma is explained to mean "first taking the 
Kingdom [or the yoke of the Kingdom] and afterward the yoke of the 
commandments" (good references in Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, I, 
267-68; Dalman, u.s., pp. 96-98; Volz, Jiidische Eschatologie, p. 299). 

The difficulties with this interpretation, however, are serious. In the 
first place, "is within you" makes a bad contrast to "neither shall they 
say," forcing on the latter words the rather awkward sense "nor shall 
anyone ever be able to say" (so Haupt). It is possible, however, to 
regard (with Holtzmann) the words "neither .... There!" as an 
interpolation from the immediate context (vs. 23), but this lacks proof. 
More serious is the fact that "in your hearts" seems startingly inappro- 
priate when addressed to Pharisees — the persons in whose hearts the 
Kingdom pre-eminently was not. Moreover, this conception of the 
Kingdom was exceedingly unusual (whatever parallels there may exist 
notwithstanding) and the Pharisees seem again to be most inappropri- 
ately chosen as recipients of a really revolutionary doctrine. Nor is it 
quite satisfactory to reply that "your" here may be understood in a 
general sense, "within your hearts, if it exists for you at all," "the heart 
is the proper seat, whether you have it or not." For the "your" refers 
concretely to hearers of whom it is conceived that none has the Kingdom, 
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and the generalization is strained and unnatural. "Within the heart," 
" within men's hearts," " within men" would be the forms to be expected. 
An alternative that is as old as Tertullian (Adv. Mare. 4, 35) translates 
"within your power to put into your heart," but, while the Greek may 
perhaps bear this sense, yet it is beyond the pale of good exegesis. It 
seems simpler to argue that the Pharisees as auditors have been intro- 
duced by Luke, who found the saying with no hearers mentioned, just as 
in other cases he seems to have constructed the situation from the saying 
itself. But this assumption simply transfers the difficulty, for the 
difficulties in the way of Pharisees as original auditors are difficulties in 
the way of Luke's having introduced them as auditors. The saying 
might suggest "disciples" or "the people" or "a certain man," but 
"Pharisees" seems hardly possible. 

Doubtless these difficulties are not fatal. But they are real and, even 
at the present stage of the discussion, prescribe caution in the adoption 
of this interpretation. 

b) is adopted among the commentators by Meyer (last German 
edition in 1867), B. Weiss (latest revision of Meyer, 1901, and in many 
other works), J. Weiss (Die Schrijten des Neuen Testaments, 1006, 2d ed., 
1907, and in many other works), and Plummer (International Critical 
Commentary, 1896). Among other scholars may be cited O. Holtzmann 
(Leben Jesu, pp. 196-97, 1901), Wendt (Die Lekre Jesu, 2d ed., pp. 250- 
51, 1901), and Sharman (The Teaching of Jesus About the Future, p. 307, 
1909). Of these, Plummer and Wendt express an alternative preference 
for a), while of the scholars mentioned as supporting a) Schmidt regards 
b) as within possible consideration, H. J. Holtzmann does not commit 
himself, and Bruce states that his preference for a) is due only to his own 
sympathies. J. Weiss, however, regards a) as categorically "false," 
holding on the other hand that b) may have to give way to c). 

All of these scholars, except Schmidt, explain the passage by means 
of Luke n: 20= Matt. 12:28, "if I by the finger [or Spirit] of God cast 
out demons, then is the Kingdom of God come upon you." In the 
Messiah a supernatural power had been brought on earth that was over- 
throwing the reign of evil, so causing a revolution that might fitly be 
spoken of as the coming of the Kingdom. More especially, on comparing 
Luke 7:28=Matt. n: n, "he that is but little in the Kingdom of God 
is greater than he," this power is conceived to have affected certain 
human beings besides the Messiah and so the Kingdom of God is actually 
"in the Pharisees' midst." And whether the accent is thrown on the 
Messiah alone (Meyer, Sharman?), on the Messiah and the disciples, 
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(B. Weiss, Plummer), or on the supernatural power at work (J. Weiss, 
0. Holtzmann, Wendt) is not of very much importance. Nor is it of 
much importance whether "with observation" be construed to mean 
"so that it can be seen" or "so that it can be foretold." The reference, 
in Luke n: 20 to visible signs would seem to make the latter the better 
interpretation, but a definite decision is impossible. Schmidt dissents 
here by refusing to see in the passage any reference to a new external 
force and he holds that b), if adopted must have exactly the same 
force as a), "an inner reality" in men's lives is the only thing in point. 

This interpretation is relieved of most of the difficulties of a) but the 
first of a)'s difficulties becomes more formidable. For now "is" must be 
taken as a strict and emphatic present, quite equal to "exists already." 
But "already" is not in the text and the verb for "is" occupies the most 
unemphatic position possible. (An awkward translation from the 
Aramaic might explain this but such an assumption is perilous.) So that 
the difficulty again is real, although again not fatal. 

c) is adopted in the commentaries of Loisy (Les ivangiles synoptiques, 
1907), and of Montefiore (The Synoptic Gospels, 1909) and counts among 
its further supporters Julicher (Die Gleichnisse Jesu, 2d ed., II, 136, 1899), 
A. Meyer (Jesu Muttersprache, p. 87, 1896), and Mathews (The Messianic 
Hope in the New Testament, p. 70, 1905). As was said above, J. Weiss 
considers this the alternative possibility, while in the Lehrbttch der 
neutestamenttichen Theologie, 2ded., I, pp. 399-400, 191 1, H. J. Holtzmann 
appears to give his final support to c) (but contrast the reserve on pp. 
291-92) . s 

The great advantage of this interpretation is that it brings vss. 20-21 
into close connection with what follows, so that vss. 22-37 are simply an 
expansion of vss. 20-21. And this representation of a short saying 
delivered in public and then elaborated in the presence of the disciples is 
altogether in the manner of the Gospels; cf., e.g., Mark 7: 14-23. Nor 
does the fact that "is" is present and not future count against it, for the 
present, apparently, simply carries on the present of "cometh," while, 
besides, in Aramaic no distinction can be made between a present and a 
future (if the Aramaic contained a verb here at all) . And the unemphatic 
position of the verb which told against b) is exactly what would be 
needed now. 

Of the three interpretations, then, it would seem that thus far c) has 
the fewest objections. The next question is to determine the possibility 

s It may be noted that Weinel, Biblisthe Theologie des Neuen Testaments, p. 52, 
1911, regards the meaning of the passage as too uncertain to be used for further 
argument. 
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of reconciling these interpretations with the other teaching as to the 
coming of the Kingdom, assuming the genuineness of both the passages 
that teach a present and* those that teach a future coming. 

c) presents the fewest difficulties, again. It can be reconciled with 
such passages as Luke 7 : 28; n : 20 by assuming that the present coming 
there taught is a preliminary manifestation that will be followed by the 
coming proper. Difficulty arises chiefly with Mark 13:7-8, 24-25, 
28-29 (disregarding the expansions in Matt, and Luke as admittedly 
secondary). But the "wars and rumors" of vss. 7-8 are too distant 
from the end to be genuine signs, and the portents of vss. 24-25 seem to 
be concomitants of the end and not real preliminary signs. And it is by 
no means certain that the fig tree of vss. 28-29 refers to the actual end, 
as it may very well point to the fall of Jerusalem. 

b) is more difficult, for that "the coming of the Kingdom cannot be 
'observed' because it has come already" is hard to reconcile with a 
catastrophic coming still in prospect. The question of the Pharisees, 
moreover, fixes the sense in which Kingdom is used and to suppose (with 
Meyer, B. Weiss) that Jesus deliberately used the .word in a different 
sense in His reply seems more than strange. Yet it is hardly deniable 
that something like "the only coming that has practical value for man 
has begun already — whatever future manifestations there may be will be 
simply a ratification — instead of looking around for signs that shall move 
heaven and earth, do you attend to what is going on in your midst" is 
thinkable. It is cumbersome, no doubt, but possible and quite con- 
ceivable as coming from Jesus. Something of the same kind will answer 
for a), although now the timeless present makes reconciliation still more 
difficult, as a general law is stated. In the case of a), however, there is 
a further difficulty in the reconciliation with Luke n : 20 — can a present 
coming that cannot be perceived "because it is in the hearts of men" be 
brought into agreement with one that displays itself in very visible signs ? 
The conflict is still not hopeless but the fact that there are now three 
kinds of coming to be distinguished do not add to the attractiveness of 
a). It would seem, then, that the case of c) is further strengthened. 

If, now, the above reconciliations are felt to be unsatisfactory, the only 
further resource is the critical removal of the conflicting passages. 
Here c) again has the easiest case, for Mark 13:7-8, 24-25, belong to the 
most suspicious part of the Synoptists, the so-called Little Apocalypse 
(to which Loisy, at least, adds vss. 28-29 as well). The problem is far 
more serious if a) is adopted and stressed to the exclusion of all passages 
that teach a future coming (so Schmidt, while much the same is true of 
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Shaman's use of b). The argument is that since primitive Christianity 
had such an eschatological character, the "pillar-texts" are the non- 
eschatological sayings "that prove their genuineness most convincingly 
by being in contrast with this prevailing apocalyptic mood" (Schmidt, 
p. 308). But the justice of such logic must be questioned rather sharply. 
In the first place, the assumption that the teaching of Jesus has been 
loaded with a doctrine against which he protested (Sharman, p. 327) 
involves the assumption that he was not clear enough or strong enough to 
convert his disciples to his position. And in the second place, it is 
untrue that the early Christian teaching is uniformly apocalyptic. A 
certain instance is the Fourth Gospel which (to use von Dobschutz' 
apt term) has "transmuted" the eschatology until there is hardly a trace 
of real eschatology left. And it is perfectly certain that this tendency 
was not created as a wholly novel thing by the Fourth Gospel, as other- 
wise the reception of the Gospel would be inconceivable. And so a 
counter-argument can be built up in this way: On such radical, critical 
assumptions a late date must be predicated for the Third Gospel, 
doubtless well within the period preceding the publication of the Fourth. 
Analogies between the Lukan and the Johannine traditions have long 
been a commonplace of criticism. Luke 17 : 20-21 belongs to the special 
Lukan matter and so may be suspected of being fairly late. Therefore, 
Luke 17 : 20-21 may be conceived as a late protest against the apocalyptic 
thought and a protest formed along pre- Johannine lines. Compared 
with the abundant statements in Mark and Q, this isolated saying in a 
secondary source can have no critical weight. This argument (an 
elaboration of that of Loisy and Monteftore) seems decisive, so that if 
a) is to be insisted on and held to be contradictory of the passages that 
teach a future coming, then it is critically necessary to regard Luke 
17:20-21 as an accretion to the teaching of Jesus. 

Finally, 4 there may be noted the method of Haupt, who accomplishes 
a reconciliation by a symbolic interpretation of the apocalyptic passages 
that reduces them all to a Johannine sense. But this is inadmissible for 
exegesis, however excellent it may be for expository or homiletic pur- 
poses. For a symbolism that must have been taken by the hearers for 
objective reality ceases to be symbolism for historical interpretation. It 
is quite arguable, of course, that Christ designedly veiled the future under 
current categories that would receive their interpretation through the 

6 A further possibility is to consider that Jesus himself taught differently at differ- 
ent periods of the ministry. But a treatment of the possibilities of this would carry 
the discussion too far afield. 
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events, but a defense of this theory belongs to dogmatics and not to 
exegesis. 

Summarizing: a) perhaps has certain linguistic advantages. But it 
is difficult to apply even so as to make the passage self-consistent and 
when compared with other passages requires either strained reconciliation 
or radical, critical operations. Indeed, a) even throws doubt on the 
authenticity of the passage, b) has fewer difficulties than a) but still 
presents very real problems, c) is practically free from the difficulties 
of the other two interpretations and really requires no critical devices. 
Consequently it would seem that the passage Luke 17:20-21 should be 
enrolled as supporting the eschatological theory. 

Burton Scott Easton 



